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aa 
CHAPTER X. SAINT CAROLUS 


DuRING the long zigzag drive from the 
lake shore to Saint Carolus, Mrs. Nugent 
was a little troubled by doubts. She 
watched the face of her intended daughter- 
in-law, opposite to her in the carriage, 
with a certain anxiety. It was risking 
something, she felt, even with the excel- 
lent object of leaving a dangerous person 
behind, to take a girl with whose character 
she was not at all familiar, and who, 
behind those rather puzzling eyes of hers, 
might easily conceal depths unsounded by 
Aunt Fanny, into a remote mountain 
settlement like this, where there was 
absolutely nothing to do but to wander 
about and make love. If one was quite 
sure about that love-making, there could 
not be a better place. But as it was im- 
possible to reckon confidently on an 
arrangement that would run on wheels, 
this Arcadian scenery might become tire- 
some. Even Arthur was not a positively 
sure card. He was very manageable to a 
certain point ; but it was possible to make 
things too easy for him. Even his mother 
could not always be sure that he would 
walk exactly in the way marked out for 
him. He might rebel, and then Mrs. 
Nugent could not deny that, much as 
he admired Poppy Latimer, he was not 
literally and over head and ears in love 
with her. Oito knew that too, and had 
prophesied it, With all her beauty and 
distinction, she was not exactly the girl to 
take Arthur by storm; and he was not, 





possibly, quite conscious enough of stern 
necessity to do any great violence to his 
own inclinations. 

The two evidently liked each other. 
Already, in a day, it seemed natural that 
Arthur should walk beside Poppy, should 
carry her things, and pay her any little 
attention that came in his way. Bat this 
did not mean that the battle was won— 
very far from it; and Mrs, Nugent felt this 
as the two carriages climbed slowly to Saint 
Carolus, 

Her bold stroke seemed bolder than 
ever. She had taken these two prisoners, 
her friend and her friend’s niece, and was 
carrying them away into the mountains 
with one defined and confessed intention. 
She had not put it quite so barely to any 
of the three persons who shared fully in 
her confidence ; but her intention was that 
her son and Miss Latimer’s niece should 
only leave Saint Carolus engaged to each 
other. Somehow or other the thing must 
come to pass, Her son’s half-heartedness 
only made her resolution stronger. None 
of her allies were of much use. Fanny 
had no real influence, O:to could do 
nothing, and Alice less; she and Poppy 
were too different to make friends, And 
the heart and mind of that girl opposite, 
with all her frankness, quietness, simplicity, 
were sealed books to Mrs, Nugent. She 
did not know, she could not guess, if by 
any possibility there might be an ally in 
that camp on the other side, 

The road wound on, past untidy chalets 
crouching under their overhanging, stone- 
laden roofs ; past one or two lonely hotels, 
each with its little carving-shop in at- 
tendance ; between mounting green slopes, 
crowned with rocks and fir-woods on one 
side, and wild, irregular, shelving banks, 
clothed with dark firs and with the 
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changing green and gold of oak, beech, 
and birch on the other side, ending in 
steep green cliffs of fine turf, broken with 
ravines where sparkling streams played 
and dashed among the stones on their 
way down to the deep, blue-green lake. 
Beyond, where the woods broke away, one 
could see a great rampart of snow-peaks, 
with mysterious clefts and valleys leading 
to more wonderful hidden treasure-houses 
of that fairyland. 

At last, as the afternoon light and colour 
was beginning to deepen in tone, the road 
made one of its many turns round the 
head of a ravine, where peasants in a high 
meadow, cutting their grass, looked down 
on the carriage with half indifferent glances, 
and a little deformed man, sitting on a log 
by the roadside, tried to touch the tra- 
vellers’ hearts with doleful, long-drawn 
notes onahorn. A hundred yards more of 
steep hillside brought them to the door of 
the “ Hérel de la Suisse,” or  Schweizerhof,” 
of Saint Carolus, 

“I’m afraid this place is very lonely,” 
said Mrs. Nugent, bending forward to 
Poppy with an almost apologetic smile, 

“Do you know,” said Poppy, “I was 
just thinking that I like it better than any- 
thing I have ever seen in Switzerland.” 

The candid words and the frank smile 
touched Mrs. Nugent’s heart. She was 
delighted. While Otto and Alice, who 
had got out of the first carriage, were 
talking to the landlady at the door, she 
laid her hand on Poppy’s with a first and 
quite affectionate caress. 

“‘My dear, you make mo very happy. 
All the way up I have been tormenting 
myself with the thought that you might 
find it dull, And then I should feel so 
selfish, you know.” 

Miss Latimer, too, looked pleased. 
Arthur, coming to help them out, met 
a smile from his mother which almost 
startled him. She looked as if her dearest 
wish had just been gratified. 

There could not be a stronger contrast 
than between Herzheim and Saint Carolus, 
One breathed the very spirit of German 
Middle Age, and a hundred histories and 
legends seemed to cling about its bridges 
and towers and strange irregular roofs ; 
while old enchantments hovered on the 
shores and the unknown depths of its 
dreamy water. Only the dashing river and 
the distant mountains seemed natural and 
alive, while the other was like a newly 
settled country. The Alp-dwellers of gene- 
rations had left little mark on its broad 








green slopes and woods. The dark chalets 
scattered here and there looked as if they 
had grown out of the mountain ; the air 
was pure, light, unbreathed ; modern and 
civilised people had hardly begun to haunt 
the place. The great hotel was like an 
enormous chalet, all shining wood and 
balconies. It had been full earlier in the 
season, but some cold weather had driven 
people away, and one or two small and 
quiet parties were all that the new-comers 
found there. 

Poppy woke at five o’clock in the morn- 
ing with her ears full of the gentle clink of 
cow and goat-bells ; the flocks and herds 
were being driven to pasture on the green 
alp above. She went to the window and 
looked out into the morning. Long lines 
of cloud hid the snow ranges, which the 
night before had shone red with sunset 
and lovely after-glow; and the nearer 
mountains, beyond the great valley and 
the lake, here almost hidden in its depths, 
stood out in the most intense and wonder- 
ful blue. It was hardly daylight ; the sun 
had not risen, and that quiet land lay in 
the pure solemnity of dawn. 

Poppy gazed out with earnest eyes. Her 
mouth was grave and set, yet some thoughts 
which were not unworthy to dwell witb all 
that beauty soon brought something like a 
smile, It seemed to her as if that first 
dawn at Saint Carolus might mean a good 
deal. Clouds and mists, to be sure; but 
the blue of those mountains was far love- 
lier than any clear colour of midday, and 
she knew that the sun would rise presently. 
She was not a romantic or fanciful person, 
but she was an utterly candid person, who 
scorned to deceive herself. She had to 
confess that the last two days had been 
happy, and she did not pretend not to 
know why. Many young men might 
gladly have given all they possessed to 
have the place in Miss Latimer’s thoughts 
that this invalid soldier, with his pale face, 
smiling eyes, and doubting heart, had 
already and almost unconsciously taken. 

She had always heard a great deal about 
Arthur Nugent; he, even more than the 
rest of the family, had been a favourite 
subject with Aunt Fanny. Once, long ago, 
Aunt Fanny had said, referring to some 
man who hopelessly admired Poppy: “ No; 
he won’t do, my dear, certainly. I would 
rather you married Arthur.” Arthur was 
then in India, not likely to come home for 
years. Poppy had never seen him, and 
particularly disliked this kind of talk. 
She only answered by a laugh, and Aunt 
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Fanny had never referred to the subject 
again. But for some time now she had 
been plotting the future secretly with 
Mrs, Nugent, and Poppy, innocent of any 
conspiracies, had never in fact forgotten 
that harmless little speech. She had always 
liked anything she heard of Arthur, and 
now, ill and broken down, a failure in his 
profession, he appealed to her strongest 
feelings—pity and sympathy. Since their 
meeting in that Hluminated church porch, 
he had appealed to something more. 
Poppy was rather a puzzle to herself at 
this moment, but she was very far from 
being unbappy. 

It was a strange week that came after 
that day’s blue dawn. Alice confided to 
Otto that she had never been so bored in 
her life, and that this should be the last, 
the very last time that she would travel 
abroad with his family. Even the im- 
portance of the object, of which Otto 
smilingly reminded her, went for very 
little in the way of consolation. She shook 
her head ; and Otto knew it to be such a 
clever head that he watched her with a 
shade of anxiety in his clear dark eyes. 

“Tt’s all very well,” she said. ‘“ This 
Poppy of yours is not the right wife for 
Arthur. She will marry him, I dare say. 
Yes, she likes him in a quiet way, I think. 
But he is nota bit in love with her, you 
know. It would be better for everybody 
if she married her struggling painter. He 
is a nice creature, and adores her already. 
I think Miss Poppy flirted with him rather. 
Those moonlight talks—it was all a little 
hard on the poor man.” 

“‘Benevolence—only benevolence,” said 
Otto. “Don’t talk nonsense, my dear.” 

“Very well; as you please. I should 
not care for that sort of benevolence if I 
were & young man.” 

Alice’s actions, in the way of forwarding 
her brother-in-law’s cause, were better than 
her words, She was ready to carry out 
every little plan of Mrs. Nugent’s, even if 
only hinted to her. She followed Otto’s 
lead with an outward cheerfulness which 
never failed, and appeared to be the 
guiding spirit of several charming expe- 
ditions in which Mrs. Nugent and Miss 
Latimer did not think it necessary to join. 
On these occasions Alice was often seized 
with a wish to help Otto in botanising—a 
favourite pursuit of his—and while they 
two lingered among mosses in a wood, 
Arthur and Poppy, preferring dry air 
and glorious views, would stroll on across 
a broad green slope in clear sunshine, or 





sit down to talk, perhaps, with a wall of 
spiring rocks and tall pines behind them, 
and precipices falling to a sea of blue mist, 
against which a dark tree might stand 
boldly out; and then beyond, out of that 
sea and half hidden by a belt of cloud, the 
Jungfrau and her companions would rise 
stately and cold, with ribbed glaciers and 
great curling wreaths of freshly fallen 
snow, 80 white, so soft and dreamy, that 
they too might have been clouds lying on 
the mountain’s broad breast. 

In such scenes as these it was Poppy’s 
fate to make friends with Arthur Nugent. 
It seemed to her that she knew him better 
every day. She was not aware, being a 
little slow to notice shades in manner or in 
talk, that Arthur now kept a certain guard 
over himself, or rather, in truth, was un- 
willing to commit himself, and that the 
admiring looks and tones which had been 
so ready on first acquaintance had given 
place to a sort of quiet, level, intimate 
friendliness, which listened more than it 
spoke, and took more than it gave, having 
to do with a single-hearted generosity, a 
frank humility, which never made any 
conscious claim for itself. Arthur found it 
very pleasant to lounge on soft grass, or, 
safer and better, on a nice dry log or 
bench, by the side of a beautiful girl, and 
to hear her talk, and watch her changes of 
expression, and give her a great deal of 
agreement and sympathy. He liked it all; 
he thought Poppy more beautifal and more 
good than ever; and yet, as one day 
passed into another, he began to realise 
that he was not quite happy. 

So far as it went it was delightful. 
There could be nothing sweeter than the 
way in which Poppy, with all her pride 
and her positiveness, turned to him for his 
worthless opinion on things that puzzled 
her—things often enough connected with 
Bryans and its management, which seemed 
to occupy her mind a good deal. And 
there could not, surely, be a happier pros- 
pect than the one which lay before him. 
It was impossible for the blindest man to 
help seeing now that he had only to stretch 
out his hand, to say a word, and his future 
was ensured; and this Bryans that she 
talked about so earnestly would be his, and 
past failures would matter no more than 
the smoke of past fires, and, if he chose, 
no worry or anxiety would ever trouble 
him any more. 

Of course his mother’s plan was plain 
enough to him now, and he saw all its ad- 
vantages, But he did nothing. He never 
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tried to turn their talk into any special 
channels of his own, or to interest her in 
himself — though one or two little hints 
told him that that would be easy enough— 
or suggested himself again as a lame dog, an 
object for pity. He watched her profile as 
she talked, his brown eyes full of a soft, 
half-sad intelligence, like the look of some 
not very affectionate but curious animal. 
If she looked round at him, he would 
scarcely give more than a glance to those 
eyes he had admired so much, drooping 
his large eyelids slightly, yet without any 
air of consciousness, for Arthur was not 
outwardly a fool. He knew, and the 
knowledge worried him, that his lazy 
pulses were never stirred by the presence 
of this girl, that even his admiration at 
first sight was dying away, and that every- 
body expected him to marry her. Well 
they might, of course. Few men, as it 
seemed, could have a better fate. Anda 
man need not be very vain to see, as he 
did, that she liked him; that she looked 
happy when he was near ; that she enjoyed 
talking to him, and never showed any 
anxiety for the others to join them. 

Poppy had none of the arts of a woman. 
She did not know how to attract people ; 
Nature had not taught her, and education 
had done nothing. She was happy during 
that week, and she showed it quite un- 
consciously. In the meanwhile Captain 
Nugent thought the matter over, day after 
day, lounged after her as usual, talked 
little to any one else, watched her every 
look and movement, hardly cared to tura 
his eyes from her face to the most brilliant 
flaming glory of sunset on the Jungfrau, 
and decided—or almost decided—that he 
could not marry her, 


CHAPTER XI. UNDER THE FIRS, 


Mrs. NUGENT and Miss Latimer, mean- 
while, were growing anxious, though they 
did not say much, even to each other, for 
the subject was undoubtedly an awkward 
one. Otto, a practical man, was wonder- 
fully patient. He thought he understood 
Arthur, and that neither hurry nor romance 
was to be expected, but that all would 
come right by-and-by. Anyhow, nothing 
could be more satisfactory than Porphyria’s 
evident liking for the young man. Alice 
still shook her head. She also announced 
to Otto that she neither could nor would 
stay at Saint Carolus more than a few days 
longer. 

‘That will not be necessary,” her hus- 





band answered. ‘Besides, they will be 
shutting up the hotel.” 

“ Very stupid of them, in such beautiful 
weather,” said Alice, ‘‘ Bat I’m heartily 
glad to hear it.” 

A crisis was reached on Sunday, when 
they had been nearly ten days at Saint 
Carolus. In the quiet, sleepy afternoon, 
when every one had disappeared, Mrs. 
Nugent went into Arthur’s room and found 
him lying on his sofa at the open window, 
neither asleep nor reading, staring lazily 
out at a long white cloud which was steal- 
ing across the sky on its way to the 
mountains. 

“Arthur, are you tired, dear?” she 
said. 

* No, mother ; only bored.” 

“Where is——” Mrs. Nugent began, 
but checked herself, not feeling sure of his 
humour, 

But he smiled, though not quite so 
sweetly as usual, for his mother always 
amused him. Even her cautiousness in 
managing him was sometimes visible, and 
generally struck him as comic. 

‘Gone out for a walk,” he said. 
saw her go.” 

Then he lay back and looked at his 
mother, while she, in her turn, gazed 
vaguely out of the window. 

“ Arthur,” she said, after a minute, 
“will you be angry, darling, if I talk to 
you a little seriously ?” 

His answer startled her. 

“Tt is exactly what I want.” 

Mrs, Nugent looked round for a chair. 
She felt herself, strong-minded woman as 
she was, turning hot and cold by turne. 
What did his tone mean? And why, if all 
was right, had he allowed Poppy to walk 
off by herself on that silent, lovely, senti- 
mental afternoon ? 

“No, not here,” said Arthur, slowly 
raising himself. “Let's go out of this 
awful place, You’ve no idea how people 
can hear. They sit on their balconies— 
there are two people now, just under the 
window. One can’t shut it, because of 
being stifled. And if one does, there are 
people the other side of these idiotic 
wooden partitions. I heard them talking 
quite distinctly this morning —had to 
throw my boots about to show them I 
was here.” 

“Very well, then; we'll go out,” said 
Mrs. Nugent, a little impatiently ; and she 
went away to fetch her hat, for she always 
humoured Arthur in small matters, 

What she was going to hear, she did not 
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know, dared not think, and his face told 
her nothing. But indoors or out, the less 
delay the better. 

The mother and son left the hotel to- 
gether, and walked slowly up a path that 
led towards the open alp above, where one 
or two picturesque groups of pines, start- 
ing up where rocks stood out from the soil, 
were the only trees to break the broad green 
slope that faced the mountain view. 

Mrs, Nugent leaned heavily on her stick, 
for walking uphill was a fatigue to her, 
and Arthur did not offer her his arm. 
Neither did he speak at once to relieve 
her mind. What he had to say, in fact, 
was too awkward, and must be drawn out 
by questions. 

“ Well, dear, what is it ?” said his mother 
softly. ‘‘ What have you got to tell me? 
I'm listening.” 

“Oh—I beg your pardon,” the young 
man said, with a shade of peevishness, 
“TJ thought you had something to say to 
me,” 

Mrs. Nagent conquered herself. She was 
quite capable of a sharp answer now and 
then, but not to Arthur. His affairs were 
far too important, and needed too delicate 
&@ management to be spoilt by an uncon- 
sidered word. Her inflaence was not to 
be lost in that way. 

“ Well,” she said, ‘as I understood you 
just now, we both want the same thing. 
So it doesn’t matter who begins. Let me 
speak plainly, and then say what you wish. 
You told me the other day how much you 
admired Poppy Latimer.” 

Arthur looked down, and chopped at the 
grass with his stick. 

“T said she was handsome; yes.” Mra. 
Nugent felt herself changing colour visibly. 
“ That’s not everything, you know,” Arthur 
went on. 

“ But she is a good deal more than hand- 
some,” said his mother. ‘ And——” 

‘Ob, yes—very good, I’m sure. But she 
is uninteresting, and cares about nothing 
but her tenants, and is a great deal too 
grand and philanthropic for me, She 
struck me very much at first, I confess. 
Altogether she’s fine. There are no faults 
to be found with her; indeed, she’s too 
perfect. ‘Well, the truth is, it might be 
rather awful to marry perfection.” 

Mrs. Nugent was almost too angry, too 
disappointed to speak, and any one but 
Arthur would have been made to under- 
stand her feelings very plainly. After all 
her plans—after all she had done for him ! 
That he should allow such fancies to inter- 





fere with the utterly satisfactory future she 
had arranged for him ! 

“ She likes you,” she said, rather breath- 
lessly. 

‘She is very nice to me. Are we walk- 
ing too fast for you, mother? Have my 
arm.” 

‘*No, thanks.. Arthur, dear, think a 
little what you are doing.” 

He was silent for a minute or two. 

“Let me tell you,” he began suddenly, 
“it bored me awfully when I took in all 
these plans you have been making for me. 
And down there at Herzheim, when I saw 
her first, it seemed more nitural, and as 
if one could slip into a thing without 
worrying much about it—if you under- 
stand. But up here it is so much more 
marked, and there’s nothing to do, nothing 
to distract one, and I’m always wondering 
whether she knows what you have all got 
in your heads. There’sa sort of persecution 
about it which feels like bad form. If I 
cared about her, I might not see it in that 
light—I can’t say. But I don’t—not the 
least in the world. And why should you 
expect me to ask a girl to marry me, if I 
don’t care about her?” 

“Because you will never have such a 
chance again. You like each other quite 
enough to be happy. Neither of you will 
make the.other miserable, The position 
would be everything that is nice for you. 
You confess that she is very handsome, 
and, as time goes on, you would value her 
goodness more and more. Yes, Arthur, I 
planned it all for you, I am not ashamed to 
say so. But I wasn’t alone. No, I am not 
talking of Otto and Alice, Of course they 
would be glad—all your family would be 
glad to hear of you making a really good 
marriage. I mean her aunt, Miss Latimer. 
She is devote] to her; and she wishes for 
this just as much as I do, Don’t think 
that we have not considered your happiness 
and hers, The elders sometimes know more 
about that than the young people. As 
to her being uninteresting—I shall not 
contradict such nonsense as that, because 
you did not mean it.” 

Arthur, at the moment, looked rather 
like a naughty child, his fair brows drawn 
down under his cap, his eyelids drooping, 
his pale face expressing both anger and 
boredom. But his mother’s last words 
brought the faintest shadow of a smile. 

“ Perhaps that was a little strong,” he 
murmured. 

“Pray, my dear, how are you going to 
live?” asked Mrs. Nugent. ‘If you go 
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back to India, you will die in a few years. 
Appointments at home, or in a climate to 
suit you, are most difficult to get, and you 
know that I have deplorably little interest. 
You don’t care for work, your habits are 
expensive—I don’t say you are extravagant, 
but you are not prudent by nature, like 
Otto. I suppose you mean to marry some 
girl without a penny! And what will 
become of you then? Tell me, are you 
in love with anybody? Please let us 
understand each other.” 

“No,” he said, rather shortly. 
on earth should I marry at all?” 

“You certainly will,” said his mother, 
and she sighed. 

Climbing slowly up during this argu- 
ment, they had reached one of those little 
scattered crests of two or three pine-trees 
starting from a ledge of rocky ground. The 
last few steps were steep, and Mrs. Nugent 
mounted silently, and sat down with some 
weariness on a bench that the hotel-keeper 
had placed there, raising her eyes to the 
mountains without seeing anything but the 
one dear, troublesome figure that filled her 
whole mind. : 

‘OF course,” she said, ‘‘ we don’t know 
what Miss Latimer would say to you, my 
poor boy, if you asked her,” 

“Exactly,” said Arthur, and his voice 
was nearly as tired and depressed as her 
own, ‘ Why should she say anything but 
No? The handsomer one thinks her, and 
the more perfect, and so on, the more 
worthless one becomes one’s self in com- 
parison. In fact, how could I go and say, 
‘Here I am, just as poor as you are rich, 
with absolutely nothing to offer you ex- 
cept ’” he shrugged his shoulders. “ If 
there was no other objection, that makes 
one feel almost too degraded. I wonder 
you didn’t see that all along.” 

His sulky face had relaxed a little, and 
he was looking at his mother with a smile 
to see if such an argument as this would 
have any effect upon her. Mrs. Nugent, 
also smiling, was ready with a reply, when 
their argument on these points was brought 
to a sudden end, and for ever. 

A figure suddenly rose from the mossy 
ground on the other side of the fir-tree. 
Poppy Latimer, her face in a flame, her 
eyes shining as they had never shone 
before, came round the tree and stood 
before Mrs, Nugent. She and Arthur 
were both too much astonished to move, 
or speak, or do anything but stare at the 
girl as she stood there. After a moment 
of the most appalling silence and confusion, 
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Poppy, without looking at Arthur—she had. 
not once glanced at him—sat down beside 
his mother, took her hand and bent her 
face down over it. 

*‘T could not help it,” she said, in a voice 
that they could hardly hear. “TI could not 
move without your seeing me—and I came 
as soon as I realised —what you were saying. 
It concerned me.” 

“My dear child,” murmured Mrs. 
Nugent, for once completely at a loss 
what to say or do, while through Arthur’s 
brain there shot one thought of the escape 
which was impossible, 

“Tell him,” Poppy went on, “he must 
not say those things. It is I who am really 
worth nothing; and if I am rich, what 
difference can that make, except——” 

The girl hid her face in both her 
trembling hands. She had left her hat on 
the other side of the tree, and for a 
minute Mrs, Nugent, in silence, and with 
a strange sweetness of perfect content in 
her face, sat looking down on the golden 
head, soft and bright, of the wild “yellow 
Poppy ” which thus gave itself to Arthur. 

‘* Heaven bless you, my dear,” she sighed. 
“You don’t know how happy you make 
me,” and leaning over, she gently kissed 
the girl’s hair. 

Then she suddenly got up, took her 
stick, and, with the slightest sign to 
Arthur, set off on her way back to the 
hotel. 

For one moment Arthur was inclined to 
view her departure with horror. After all 
he had told her, how could she do this! 
Was there no other way out of the most 
extraordinary mess he had ever been in? 
Her opinion was plain ; there was a positive 
command, not to be disobeyed, in her 
parting glance and the slight wave of her 
hand which showed him his duty. Well, 
she had her way. The next moment he 
was beside Poppy, and one of her hands 
was & prisoner. After all he was a lucky 
man. She was beautiful; he was already 
a little in love with her as his lips touched 
the soft hand, and the old enchantment, 
the first fascination, stole over him again. 

“Do you really care a little for me? 
I can’t believe it, you know. Look up, 
dear—let your eyes tell me. Do you 
understand, Poppy,” a few minutes later, 
“that I’m a useless, stupid, good-for- 
nothing fellow; that you may be spoiling 
your beautiful life by loving me?” 

But she thought, and told him so, that 
her life had never before been worth living. 

They did not stay long under the fir- 
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trees, where any one might pass by. They 
climbed the alp and went away together 
into the wood, which was itself like a fairy 
tale, a home of romance, dark and scented 
and still yet musical with the trickling of 
a brook, and gay with shafts of yellow 
light, with the glow of the pine-trunks, 
with pink and white mosses, and scarlet 
wild strawberries here and there, Arthur 
made the best of his fate ; he did not find 
it so hard, after all, and Poppy was in 
paradise. 


Mrs. Nugent walked down the hill 
quickly and lightly, a triumphal procession 
of one. The expression sounds odd, but 
this was the effect she produced on Otto 
and Alice, who happened to be on their 
balcony, and saw her coming. She waved 
her stick impatiently from the slope, and 
Otto went out to meet her. He had never 
seen his mother look so happy. 

“ Thank Heaven, Otto,” she said. ‘* Your 
brother is engaged. Tell Alice she may 
go home to-morrow if she likes. It is all 
settled—miraculously, providentially.” 

“Now? This afternoon? By Jove! 
But how did it come about? We were 
afraid he was hardly so keen on it.” 

‘‘Don’t ask me! It was a miracle, a 
special providence, a providential fir-tree. 
I can tell you no more. I can think of 
nothing but joy and thankfulness. Dear 
Arthur! Silly fellow! As for that girl, 
she is an angel— straight from Heaven, 
with that lovely, silky, gold hair of hers. 
Thank Heaven !” 

Even the questions of Alice did not 
succeed in drawing from Mrs. Nugent a 
clear account of what had happened. 
This was partly because, though she 
could not be called a religious woman, 
her whole mind was occupied with an 
almost religious aspiration of thankful- 
ness. Another reason was that she 
meant nobody to know of that eminently 
unsatisfactory talk with Arthur, which had 
ended so marvellously. How near, how 
terribly near, Arthur had been to ruining 
all his prospects, and losing the treasure 
which was actually waiting behind that 
blessed tree to fall into his arms, nobody 
but his mother must ever know. His talk 
with her was safely sealed ; no other ears 
had heard it; and how doubly provi- 
dential that Poppy’s had only caught the 
last few sentences ! 

Otto and Alice were almost puzzled by 
her excitement. After all, it seemed to 
them nothing very wonderfal if the event 





so carefully planned by everybody had 
come to pass. Only another instance of 
Mrs. Nugent’s clever diplomacy crowned 
with success, They talked it over soberly 
enough when she had gone away to her 
own room. Her friend, Fanny Latimer, 
she decided, should hear the news from 
Poppy herself. She would not then want 
any of those exact particulars or explana- 
tions which might be a little difficult to 
give. 

Sitting down to rest and to rejoice in 
the arm-chair by the open window, where 
she could watch for the lovers coming 
home, Mrs. Nugent lifted her eyes to the 
clock, and could hardly believe what she 
saw. It was not yet an hoursince she had 
left her room to go to Arthur. 

“Dear boy! Silly, ridiculous boy!” 
she murmured. ‘* Whata blessing! What 
a miracle |” 





THE UNBIDDEN GUEST. 


A STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER II. 


But to return to the ancestor. The 
picture, which had been submitted, frame 
and all, to a carefal process of cleaning and 
renovation, proved to be a very good speci- 
men of the art of portrait painting. It was 
a three-quarter length, and represented a 
handsome, haughty-looking man, in a suit 
of dark velvet adorned with embroidery 
and a deep collar of Venice point, Long, 
curling locks of fair hair fell upon his 
shoulders ; a small moustache and imperial, 
both elaborately twisted, decorated his upper 
lip and chin ; the eyes were grey and some- 
what supercilious in their expression, One 
hand was on his sword-hilt, and upon the 
middle finger glistened a large emerald. In 
one of the lower corners was a name and 
date, not very easy to discern, but close 
attention revealed the one to be “ Geoffrey 
Chesney,” and the other * 1642,” 

The age of the individual depicted might 
be put down, roughly speaking, as twenty- 
five or six. Mr, Blenkinshaw hung over 
this restored treasure, and made as much 
fass as a cat over her first batch of kittens ; 
though he occasionally sighed as he mur- 
mured to himself, “If it had only been a 
Blenkinshaw !” 

He discussed the question as to where 
it should hang till everybody was tired of 
it. Finally, he decided to place it above 
the chimney-piece in the banqueting hall. 

Again the only person who did not share 
in the general rejoicing was Mrs. Blenkin- 
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shaw. She objected to the portrait hang- 
ing where it did. She said, ‘It made her 
feel as though she had no business to be 
there—as though they were all intruders, 
and liable to be ordered off the premises 
at any moment.” 

Mr. Blenkinshaw pished and pshawed, 
and told his son and daughter that he 
didn’t know what had come to their mother. 
He really thought she ought to see some 
one, 

“‘ However, Geraldine, I am glad to see 
that you know how to appreciate such a 
work of art.” 

His daughter made no audible reply, but 
gazed up at the portrait with a peculiarly 
rapt expression. Indeed, she might now 
be often found so gazing up at it. 

The portrait seemed to exercise a strange 
fascination over her. 

“Why, Gerry,” exclaimed her brother, 
one day, as he came upon her thus, “ from 
the way in which you stand and look up at 
it any one would think you were in love 
—in love with the portrait of a fellow who 
must have died two hundred years ago or 
so,” and he laughed loudly at his own 
wit. 

She turned away with a little shiver, 
and her brother noticed that she was un- 
usually pale, 

“Tt interests me,” she answered. ‘It 
interests me strangely. Do you know,” 
she went on, “that I have succeeded in 
finding out something about him, about Sir 
Geoffrey Chesney? He fought in the Civil 
War—of course he was on the side of the 
King, and followed him to the last. He 
also fought at the battle of Worcester and 
is supposed to have met his death there, 
for he was never heard of afterwards, and 
the estats passed to his cousin Hubert, 
who died of the plague.” 

Her eyes were again fixed on the portrait, 
and she sighed. 

**T should like to know more about him, 
and whether he really was killed in battle.” 

Her brother made a very sensible reply. 

“My dear girl, what on earth does it 
matter the precise manner in which a man 
departed this life a couple of centuries 
ago? Bah! What a singularly mouldy 
smell there seems to be somewhere about 
here!” 

It was now the end of September. The 
days began to draw in and grow chilly, 
and Mr, Blenkinshaw determined to give 
his grand house-warming. Most of the 
best people in the vicinity having by this 
time shown symptoms of a decidedly 





friendly spirit towards the new-comers, 
Mr. Blenkinshaw made up his mind to 
send out his invitations, and provide an 
entertainment of the most lavish descrip- 
tion. 

He would descend to nothing lower than 
a fancy-dress ball. A fancy-dress ball 
gave one more scope, and would afford an 
unequalled opportunity for displaying the 
glories, past and present, of Chesney Hall. 
The dancing would, of course, take place in 
the banqueting hall, where the musicians’ 
gallery would come in admirably for the 
band. 

Rumours of the gorgeous scale on which 
everything was to be carried out being 
jadiciously circulated, caused invitations to 
be eagerly sought and promptly accepted. 
After al], it was declared, the Blenkin- 
shaws were a decided acquisition, and the 
question most frequently asked during the 
succeeding weeks was, ‘‘ What are you 
going as?” 

Mr. Blenkinshaw himself, after turning 
over countless prints and volumes of 
engravings, and alternately asking and 
rejecting everybody’s advice on the subject, 
finally settled on Henry the Eighth—Bluff 
King Hal. He thought he could look the 
part, and even if the dignity were a 
little beyond him, he could manage the 
bluffness, The costume, too, would be 
gorgeous in the extreme, consequently he 
resolved to assume it with as much of the 
character as was procurable, 

Mrs, Blenkinshaw would make a passable 
Katherine of Aragon, of the mild and 
inoffensive type, warranted not to answer 
back or make an undue fuss over Henry’s 
“goings on.” All the same, she didn’t like 
the idea herself at all. 

“Of course it must be as your papa 
wishes,” she remarked to her daughter, 
“but I can’t bear the notion of represent- 
ing a person who was beheaded. It doesn’t 
seem to me altogether respectable.” 

‘' But, mamma,” said Geraldine, ‘‘ Kathe- 
rine of Aragon was not beheaded ! ” 

Mrs. Blenkinshaw shook her head mildly, 
but firmly. 

“Of course, dear, you ought to know. 
You learnt all the extras at boarding 
school—algebra and calisthenics, and all 
sorts of things ending in ‘ology’; but for 
all that I think you must be mistaken. If 
I remember rightly, Henry the Eighth cut 
off the heads of all his wives and hung 
them up in a row. And then there was 
something about a key and——” 

“You're not thinking of Bluebeard, are 
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you, mamma? because it sounds rather like 
it. At any rate, Henry the Eighth did 
not behead Katherine of Aragon ; he only 
divorced her.” 

“My dear Geraldine, that’s even worse ! 
Perhaps you're right about Bluebeard—and 
I’m sure your school bills were heavy 
enough—but whatever can your papa be 
thinking about? I wish he’d never taken 
it into his head to give this fancy-dress 
ball. We never gave one all the time we 
were at Streatham.” 

Geraldine Blenkinshaw did her utmost 
to assure her parent of Katherine of 
Aragon’s entire respectability, but with 
small success. 

“You can’t get over the fact that she 
was divorced, my dear, and though some 
people may have visited her afterwards, 
there must have been a good deal of 
awkwardness, and I have no doubt she 
was dropped by the best families—like 
Mrs. Asterisk, who used to live in our 
terrace, and gave herself out to be a widow, 
but was really only separated from her 
husband because of a tiresome way he had 
of pinching her black and blue so that she 
couldn’t wear a low-necked dress when she 
went to a party.” 

Her daughter, finding it impossible to 
restore Katherine’s damaged reputation in 
her mother’s opinion, wisely withdrew from 
the argument, and devoted her attention 
to her own costume, She was to represent 
Shakespeare’s most romantic heroine, in 
white satin and pearls, and made such a 
charming Juliet that she could hardly fail 
to find a Romeo on the forthcoming festal 
night. 

Arthur Blenkinshaw, for some reason of 
his own, insisted on making a mystery of 
his proposed impersonation, much to his 
sister’s vexation. 

“T call it very shabby of you, Arthur, 
to keep your choice a secret. I’ve shown 
you my dress, and yet you won’t even 
give me a hint as to your own.” 

The young man chuckled. 

“T mean to give you a little surprise. 
I’ve got an awfully good idea, and you’d 
never guess what it is. Wait till the 
night comes.” 

The night did come—at least, the day 
came first. It was fine, but cold. 

Every hour brought some fresh arrival 
from town—van-loads of flowers from 
Covent Garden, cart-loads of refreshments 
from Gunter’s, mountains of ice, rivers of 


champagne, and, later on, a small army of 
waiters. 





Early in the day Mr. Blenkinshaw gave 
orders for a fire to be lighted in the great 
fireplace in the hall. 

“ Traditions were all very well,” he said, 
“and he was willing to humour them to a 
reasonable extent, but it wouldn’t do for 
people to be standing about shivering 
before the dancing began.” 

So betimes in the morning a fire was 
laid and lighted, Mr. Bienkinshaw person- 
ally superintending the proceedings. It 
gave a feeble puff or two and went out. 

“Try again,” said Mr. Blenkinshaw 
cheerfully. 

They did try again, and yet again; in 
fact, they tried at intervals all day, with 
the result that at every attempt a cold 
gust seemed to come down the chimney, 
extinguishing the flames, and leaving 
behind a damp, earthy smell, which be- 
came stronger each time. Piles of wood 
and dozens of boxes of matches were 
employed in vain. Each attempt only 
resulted in failure more complete than the 
last. 

Mr, Blenkinshaw famed and fidgeted, 
and almost danced with rage. He anathe- 
matised everybody and everything, and 
even went £0 far as to shake his fist in the 
face of the Family Portrait. 

*Confound you, sir!” he cried, “ you 
needn’t sneer down at me in that fashion, 
for I won’t stand it. What business is it 
of yours, I should like to know? Never 
mind, I won’t give in. I won’t be beaten 
by a mere tradition. I'll have the whole 
chimney pulled down and set to rights 
before I’m a week older. And as for you, 
sir, I’ll send you back to your garret 
where you were before. We'll see who'll 
be master here, and——” 

Geraldine Blenkinshaw, who was stand- 
ing by, interposed at this point. 

“Oh, father, don’t talk like that, 
please,” and she gazed beseechingly up at 
the portrait, as though imploring pardon 
for her parent’s outburst ; Mrs, Blenkin- 
shaw—also present—clasped her hands and 
sighed forth the magic word, “ Streatham ”; 
Arthur Blenkinshaw, who had strolled in 
and stood with his hands in his pockets 
watching the progress of affairs, said, 
“ What a duffer you are, Gerry;” and the 
Family Portrait looked down upon the 
scene with the same set, supercilious smile, 
as though despising them all. 

So there was nothing to be done but 
clear away the embers and leave the hearth 
cold. 

The first person to put in an appearance 
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in costume that night was Mrs. Blenkin- 
shaw, habited in the robes appertaining to 
the first spouse of the “ Bluff one.” 

Mr. Blenkinshaw followed quickly after. 
He was gorgeous in the extreme; it was 
impossible to look at him without winking, 
and he did his best to assume that air of 
majesty which was the only property the 
costumier could not undertake to supply. 
He found Katherine of Aragon standing 
by the chimney-piece in a listening attitude. 

‘Hush !” she said as he came up. 

‘‘What on earth’s the matter now, 
Emma?” he asked testily, that other 
affair having left its marks upon his 
temper. 

“Don’t you'shearfit?” she asked in a 
whisper. a) 

‘Hear what?” he repeated, still more 
irritably ; for his costume, though gorgeous, 
was far from comfortable, combining as it 
did a sense of tightness about the arm- 
holes with one of coldness about the legs. 

“A scratching sound,” she answered, 
“as though made with the point of some 
sharp instrument, which seems to come 
from the chimney. Listen! There it is 

ain.” 

“Hang it all, Emma!” exclaimed Mr. 
Blenkinshaw; ‘“‘there’s no end to your 
fancies, A scratching sound, indeed! Of 
course it’s a mouse or a rat nibbling in the 
wainscoting. Whatever else could it be? 
Do for goodness’ sake—— Ah, here’s 
Arthur. Why? What? Blessme! Can 
I believe my eyes 3” 

These exclamations were caused by the 
appearance of his son and heir attired in a 
Cavalier costume of dark velvet embroidered 
with gold. Round his neck was a falling 
collar of rare old lace, on his head a long 
flaxen wig which, with the addition of a 
false moustache and imperial, made a re- 
markable change in his appearance. He 
was the Family Portrait come to life, 

His sister, when she first caught sight of 
him, turned pale and uttered a scream. 

“Oh, Arthur,” she cried, “ whatever 
induced you to doit? I don’t like it, It 
seems like mockery.” 

“Don’t be a duffer, Gerry,” was the 
fraternal response. ‘‘ Mockery, indeed! I 
think I’m paying the fellow a jolly good 
compliment. Imitation, you know, is the 
sincerest flattery ; isn’t it, old chap?” and 
he looked up at the Portrait, which—or 
else it was the effect of the light—appeared 
to frown down upon him. 

But the guests began to arrive. In- 
numerable candles shed their soft light 





upon the representatives of almost every 
age and country. The hall was filled with 
the buzz of voices, and with the perfume of 
the choice exotics which occupied every 
available inch of space. From the quaint 
old musicians’ gallery over the entrance 
came the sound of the tuning of instru- 
ments. All—at least on the surface—was 
gaiety and glitter; and yet, for all that, 
several of the more sensitive of the guests 
found themselves shivering and wondering 
where that cold air came from, and what 
was the source of that strange, damp, 
earthy odour which at times overpowered 
even the enervating perfume of hothouse 
flowers 

Still, as the evening wore on, what with 
the exhilarating strains of the fine band, to 
say nothing of the rare wines and sump- 
tuous viands, such trifling drawbacks were 
forgotten or overlooked. Mr. Blenkin- 
shaw, senior, as he contemplated the rich 
and varied throng, and realised how many 
of the very best people he had gathered to- 
gether under his — or rather some one 
else’s ancestral roof—felt his heart swell 
within him ; and as he led out the Dowager 
Lady Beaumonde, he forgot the discomfort 
of his velvet shoes and experienced that 
sensation known as “treading upon air.” 
In point of magnificence, no other costume 
could compete with his own, and as he 
caught sight of his portly and imposing 
form in a mirror, it seemed impossible to 
imagine that he was personally the inferior 
of any one present in birth or station, and 
the idea occurred to him that if the Blen- 
kinshaws had not come over with the 
Conqueror, it was merely because they 
had missed the boat. 

‘ Whose is the portrait over the chimney- 
piece ?” asked a lady of her partner. 
“One of the old Chesneys, I fancy. 
Don’t you see the son of the house is got 
up to imitate him? See, there he is, coming 

this way.” 

A figure in dark velvet, with long, fair 
love-locks falling over a collar of old yellow 
lace, passed close by them and disappeared 
in the throng. :; 

The lady gave a slight shiver. 

“Ts that young Blenkinshaw? I should 
never have known him. What an exceed- 
ingly haughty-looking young man! One 
would never take him to be the son of his 
father. Dear me, what a draughty place 
this is! I feel as though some one were 
walking over my grave!” 

Apropos of the individual just referred 
to, the feeling of superlative satisfaction 
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enjoyed by the host was not shared by his 
son. Mr, Blenkinshaw, junior, as the even- 
ing wore on, was conscious of a strong 
feeling of annoyance. 

It was, to say the least, exasperating, 
after having taken so much trouble over 
his costume and personal appearance 80 as 
to ensure as exact a resemblance as pos- 
sible to the portrait of Sir Geoffrey 
Chesney, to find that some one else had 
had the — the impertinence to copy it 
even more exactly, and take upon himself 
precisely the same réle as he had chosen. 

It was in an interval between the dances, 
early in the evening, that the matter was 
first brought to his attention. He was 
taking a surreptitious inspection of him- 
self in a glass in one of the smaller rooms 
on the ground floor, which were all thrown 
open for the occasion. He and his late 
partner were, for the moment, the sole 
occupiers of the apartment, and as he leant 
one arm on the mantelpiece, and twirled 
the ends of his fair moustache with a kill- 
ing air, and one eye on his reflection, he 
fancied he heard a laugh, a faint sneering 
laugh, and some one passed the open door- 
way, some one who appeared to be his very 
double. He started up uttering some ex- 
cuse and made hurriedly for the door, but 
there appeared to be no one at hand at 
all corresponding with the figure of which 
he had caught but a passing glimpse, and 
he returned to his fair companion in an 
exceedingly bad temper. 

“It was beastly bad taste—and in a 
fellow’s own house, too!” 

Later on he caught sight of the indi- 
vidual again ; indeed, he had been looking 
for him ever since, though ineffectually. 

Yes, there was no doubt about it. The 
fellow, whoever he was, had taken him off 
completely, Yet how on earth had he 
managed to do it when he had kept his 
choice, and the details of his costume, a 
complete secret even from his own sister ? 
What disgusted him still more was the fact 
that he didn’t know the man in the least ; 
at any rate, not in his present disguise. 

He mentioned the matter to his father. 
“Do you know who the fellow is who has 
copied my dress? There he is, standing 
close to Geraldine. I don’t seem to know 
him a bit, and what’s more, I don’t half 
like his looks. I suppose no one would 
venture to come here without an invitation, 
though I know they do try that sort of 
thing on in London.” 

Mr. Blenkinshaw looked in the direction 
indicated, 





‘“No,” he said, “I don’t know who it 
is. In fact, I don’t think I’ve noticed him 
before. Perhaps he came with some one 
else. How very pale your sister looks |” 

Arthur muttered something about ‘“‘con- 
founded cheek, and he’d a good mind to 
ask him for his name,” and turned away. 

Just then his mother approached him. 
She wore a look of anxious perplexity, 
and the hand she laid on his arm trembled. 

“ Arthur,” she said, in a low, frightened 
voice, “ of course you've noticed it?” 

* Noticed what, mater ?” 

She shook her head, thereby running 
the risk of seriously disarranging her 
elaborate headgear. 

“Tt’s all very well for your father to 
pooh-pooh it, and say it’s only the draught. 
I only wish I could think so myself,” and 
she sighed ominously. 

‘What are you talking about, mater?” 
enquired her son, his attention wandering, 
and his eyes still seeking the stranger. 

“If it were only one or two,” continued 
his mother mysteriously, “ I shouldn’t think 
so much of it; though it would be bad 
enough. But when it comes to every 
single one, who could help taking it as a 
warning ?” 

“Hang it all, mater,” was the rather 
irritable response, “you might give a 
fellow a clue to what you're talking 
about !” 

“My dear Arthur,” she exclaimed in an 
agitated whisper, “‘is it possible you haven’t 
noticed that there are winding-sheets on 
all the candles ?” 

“Gammon!” was the only remark 
vouchsafed by the disrespectful young 
man as he quitted his mother and drew 
near to where his sister was standing by 
the great hearth, on which the fire had 
been lighted in vain. 

The stranger in the Cavalier costume, 
though he did not appear to be addressing 
her, stood close by, immediately under the 
portrait to which he bore such a remark- 
able resemblance. His left hand rested 
upon a carved projection of the oak 
chimney-piece, and Arthur Blenkinshaw 
noticed with a sudden sensation of surprise 
that on the middle finger of this hand a 
large emerald flashed green fire. 

He stared at the man, and the man 
returned the look with one supercilious to 
the point of insult. 

“Geraldine,” he said, and stopped. 
There was something about his sister 
which distracted his attention. She was 
looking very handsome, but deadly pale, 
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and there was something about her that 
her brother described to himself as un- 
canny. ‘' Geraldine,” he began again, “ will 
you-— Why, he’s gone!” 

Two or three people, attracted by the 
sudden sharp exclamation, turned round 
and looked enquiry. 

“TI tell you,” cried the now excited 
young map, “‘that he was standing here a 
moment ago, and now—where is he?” 

A little crowd began to form round the 
hearth, while the young fellow with in- 
creasing excitement, which many, it is to be 
feared, attributed to champagne, repeated 
his words, 

“He was standing just here,” he cried, 
“with one hand pressed against thir, 
and——— Ab, what was that?” 

Involuntarily he had struck the wood- 
work a sharp blow. There was arumbling, 
grating sound, and the portrait over the 
chimney-piece swayed forward. 

“The Priest’s Hole!” cried one of the 
elder guests, pushing forward, and pointing 
to a long narrow crevice which was now 
visible above. ‘‘ The hiding-place that was 
suspected to exist but never discovered !” 

At the same moment a strange, vault- 
like atmosphere seemed to diffuse itself 
throughout the hall, and Geraldine 
Blenkinshaw fell fainting on the floor. 

In a momentall was tumult and confusion. 
Henry the Eighth, bewildered and distracted 
by the extraordinary turn of affairs, found 
himself elbowed most unceremoniously. 

The girl was borne away to be tended 
elsewhere. Arthur Blenkinshaw, with his 
face almost as colourless as his sister’s, 
still kept his hand upon the portion of 
carving. He pressed it, and it yielded 
slowly, while the rumbling noise con- 
tinued, and the crevice widened, At 
length a square opening was discovered 
above their heads. Meanwhile the crowd 
increased every second as tidings of 
some extraordinary discovery were passed 
from mouth to mouth, 

“A ladder!” cried the same guest, 
“We must have a ladder. Who knows 
what we may discover there — perhaps 
treasure! Perhaps——” 

A short ladder was brought and placed 
in position. Arthur Blenkinshaw was the 
first to ascend it. 


He disappeared through 
the aperture, to reappear almost instantly 
to call for a light, which was handed to 
him. Passing through the opening, he 
found himself in a small cell-like chamber 
about seven feet by five, containing a 
rough table and stool— nothing more. 





Nothing more? What was that? Not the 
figure of a man crouched in the corner? 
He raised the light above his head. 

In a second the—whatever it was—had 
collapsed, leaving nothing but a heap of 
dust upon the floor. 

The fancy -dress ball at Chesney Hall 
broke up in confusion. In the course of 
the next day it was known throughout the 
neighbourhood that there had beena ghastly 
discovery of human remains, and also that 
Geraldine Blenkizshaw was ill with brain- 
fever. When the matter came to be inves- 
tigated it was found that the walls of the 
hiding-place were scored with marks which 
seemed to have been made with the point 
of some sharp weapon. A series of dots 
and scratches having attracted attention, 
were found on minute investigation to 
point to something even worse than was 
at first suspected. 

On being deciphered they were made to 
bear the following interpretation : 

“J, Geoffrey Chesney, beeing att the 
pointe of deth, doe call downe Heaven’s 
malisone upon my most foule and tray- 
terous cousin, Hubert Chesney, in that 
haveing lente his ayde to concele me from 
the crop-eared naves that ware hard upon 
my heels in this secrete chamber, of wh°® 
the sprynge opes butt from without, hee 
has afterward abbandonned mee to a mbdst 
crewell and lingering deth, hopeing there- 
bye to come into——” 

Here the marks ended abruptly, to re- 
commence in another place : 

“Maye his name bee blotted out, and 
his hearthe bee ever colde.” 

There is nothing more to state, except 
that among the poor handfuls of dust, 
which were all that remained of the 
unfortunate victim, there were discovered 
a ring set with a large emerald, and a 
rusty dagger with a broken point, 

Chesney Hall is again in the market. 
The Blenkinshaws have returned to Streat- 
ham, where Mr. Blenkinshaw has built 
him a mansion wherein everything is of 
the newest and most modern style possible. 
They have never given a fancy-dress ball 
since, and Geraldine Blenkinshaw, in spite 
of her good looks, shows every symptom of 
dying an old maid. 





HOUSE- HUNTING. 


THE prophet says, ‘‘ Fools build houses 
and wise men live in them.” As a tenant 
under the usual three years’ agreement, 
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modesty forbids me to venture any remark 
on the latter portion of the text. With 
respect to the first statement—well, pro- 
bably the prophet was a fifty-pound house- 
holder, trying to fit his old carpets into a 
new house. It is a difficult thing, even 
with the aid of a few MS. notes, to carry 
in your head the dimensions of some eight 
or ten carpets “all too good to be cut up.” 
But when you have also to apportion them 
over each of ten houses in the course of a 
day, with no more accurate measure than 
an umbrella, you are ready to join the 
prophet in any denunciation which seems 
at all applicable. 

But this is but a miaor misery of the 
house-hunter. From the very moment he 
enters the suburban agent’s door, to that 
last blessed hour when he leaves it with 
the lease in his pocket, he is beset on 
every side with trials. To begin with, there 
is that snare, the suburban house-agent’s 
catalogue, neatly bound and profusely 
illustrated. Whois the great anonymous 
novelist that writes these books? I say 
The writer, for these fascinating works are 
always written in the same style, and one 
can trace the same powerful hand in each. 
Why does he not doff his anonymity, and 
take his place among the great masters of 
fiction of the century? It would be pre- 
sumpiuous to attempt to criticise, but 
there are some passages which are endeared 
to all of us by old and hallowed associa- 
tiop, and for which we eagerly search the 
local agent’s catalogue, whether we are 
house-hunting in north, south, west, or 
even east, Who does not remember that 
“ charming villa containing nine rooms ”— 
including the kitchen, scullery, and six- 
foot bedroom; that imposing ‘“ double- 
fronted residence ”—a picture is shown— 
which has a livery stable within three 
yards of the back windows—picture not 
shown — that “unusually large garden” 
which altogether fails to make up for the 
fact of an utterly unsanitary house? 

How these old favourites crop up again 
and again! How each shows itself to the 
best advantage as they lie grouped round 
the railway station! I never have come 
across a house which was more than ten 
minutes from the station—that is, in the 
course of my reading. Actual experience 
has made me think that perhaps here, 
as in other cases, this great author 
idealises ! 

One of the most prominent features in 
the suburban “ Estate Office” is the large 
baize key-board, which usually hangs 





within convenient reach of the counter. 
For some time I was unable to understand 
on what principle it is worked. When, 
after a long study of one of the fascinating 
works above mentioned, the house-hunter 
decides that he would like to look over a 
certain house, the clerk affably asks, 
“ What number, please?” He replies, say, 
“ Number 1728.” The clerk refers to a 
large book, a sort of “ édition de luxe” of 
the printed catalogue, and reads “1728, 
Roseville House; landlord, hum-hum-um, 
Key at this office;” or ‘“' Key at Number 
21 opposite.” 

Blessed is the man whose sentence is 
“ Key at Number 21 opposite.” ’Tis true 
that he will not find the key there, yet he 
will probably obtain reliable information 
as to how he can get into the house 
through one of the back windows. Bat if 
the verdict is ‘‘ Key at this office,” woe to 
him! The clerk reaches to the board and 
takes down a rusty key ticketed 1728. 
Seizing it, the eager hunter walks off ; but 
the first glance at the keyhole shows that 
that key never could and never did belong 
to that door. “Try the back.” The key, 
which would not enter the front keyhole, 
buries itself to the hilt in the back door in 
a vain endeavour to reach the lock. The 
unfortunate man is lucky if he ever gets 
into that house. The only chance is to go 
steadily through the keys on that green 
board. The clerk will assist him with a 
cheerful catholicity ; but, even with his 
help, the chances are about two to one 
against his getting into the house. 

My belief is, that this board of keys is 
part of the original stock-in-trede of the 
agent, and that they are numbered at the 
commencement of his career with a sublime 
disregard of what houses shall be cata- 
logued to the various numbers. Next 
time I go house-hunting, I shall first buy 
a job lot of old keys myself. It will save 
trouble and profanity. 

When finally you do get into a house, 
the vagaries of the suburban builder will 
give you no chance of further thought as 
to your difficulties in gaining an entrance. 
You see that the apparently aimless 
obstacles which the agent puts in your 
way have a purpose, He lets you down 
gently. If you got in easily, the tempta- 
tion to leave directly would be too great. 
Bat he knows that, hardly won as is your 
entrance, you will not rashly leave, even 
when confronted by the naked hideousness 
of the builder’s conceptions. As far as 
possible the suburban builder avoids lay- 
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ing stress on the kitchen. He knows 
gentility is wanted, he feels that a kitchen 
is not genteel, and therefore suppresses it 
sternly. If by accident or want of fore- 
sight he makes a kitchen of a decent size, 
he promptly discounts it by lowering the 
ceiling, so that the gas-brackets swing 
below the chin. But when a house has a 
red-brick facing and stained-glass panels 
to the front door, no one can expect much 
in the kitchen way. 

After all, there is nothing like the abso- 
lute abhorrence for hot water which the 
builder shows. Certainly of late years 
the force of public opinion has moved him 
somewhat, and it is possible and even pro- 
bable to find a hot-water system in those 
new “fifty pound Queen Annes,” which 
line the sad and dreary new roads of a 
London suburb. But take the old or 
middle-aged house; the house with six 
steps and stucco pillars, which has large 
folding-doors between the two “ reception 
rooms.” You look over it hopefully— 
“Good solid walls; none of your jerry- 
built houses; comfortable rooms, etc,” 
You enquire, “Bathroom?” “Oh yes;” 


and the caretaker, with legitimate pride, 
shows you a transmogrified linen-cupboard, 


six feet by six, without a window, contain- 
ing a forlorn bath—Roman, I fancy, is the 
technical name. But hot water? Oh dear, 
no! The landlord has exhausted himself 
in the way of improvements by turning 
that cupboard into a bathroom. “ He 
might put in a geyser,” remarks the care- 
taker, with that self-denying desire to let 
the house which all caretakers so curiously 
have. I know those geysers! Consider- 
ing our builders and our landlords, it is a 
wonderful thing that the nation has ever 
obtained, and still continues to keep, a 
justly famous name for the morning tub. 
The “fifty pound Queen Anne,” with 
all its semi-solidified state, its raw garden, 
its situation on the brink of a ploughed 
field, is the best stand-by of the house- 
hunter. He may, with a modified rapture, 
rejoice in all of its modern improvements 
but one. It is no pleasant thing to stand 
outside a house for ten minutes, in a bleak 
north-easter; but that is what generally 
happens if you put your faith in that 
deceitful little black knob, the outward 
and visible sign of an electric bell. Be 
warned in time; flee from the electric 
bell. It will destroy your peace of mind, 
alienate your friends, and make your life 
miserable in every way. Better the wig- 
wam of the savage than the most ornate 





modern dwelling into which this pest has 
crept, 

It is not simply that it does not act; 
that could be got over. It is intermittent. 
In bitter irony it strikes, but not as a bell 
strikes. Like the British workman, it 
strikes at the most inconvenient moment. 

Let your rich aunt call with a legacy 
beaming in her eye. The bell marks her 
from afar, and when she arrives on the 
doorstep she may push and push at its 
snub nose, but not a sound will it emit. 
Finally, after banging the door with her 
umbrella, she is admitted in such a con- 
dition that no apology can appease her. 
Within the next half-hour the rate-collector 
calls, and at his firat touch the bell re- 
sponds with a shrill, malignant voice. 

If, when you are taking your bath on 
a particularly “fresh” morning, you find 
that there are no towels, the bell will not 
help you. You may shiver in a way that 
would melt the heart of a funeral bell ; 
but the electric bell has no heart. It 
mocks you. The honest old English pull- 
bell, when it broke down, acknowledged 
failure by hanging its head; but this 
smug-faced hypocrite responds to your 
thumb with alacrity, though fully conscious 
that there is no answering tinkle below. 
Thres years in a house fitted with this 
abomination will take a corresponding 
three years off your life. The caretaker 
always makes a great point of its ad- 
vantages, and the bell, with fiendish in- 
genuity, appears very docile to his touch. 
“His touch,” I said, but, when one comes 
to think of it, it is usually the female 
caretaker who officiates. The male care- 
taker, it is a curious fact, sleeps in the 
day. The female caretaker, baby in arms, 
always shows you round the house, and 
you always have to peep in a deprecatory 
sort of way into one—usually the best— 
bedroom, as ‘‘ there his my ’usband asleep, 
hif you please, sir.” The only male care- 
taker I ever saw was in his shirt-sleeves, 
and, I believe, had risen when I rang the 
bell. The fact is, that caretakers belong 
as a rule to the class of night workers, such 
as policemen, signalmen, burglars, and the 
like. 

The most extraordinary trait of the care- 
takers is their real desire to let the house 
they are living in. One would think that 
the prospect of turning out of a comfortable 
villa would make them point out the de- 
fects, which are usually many. But no! 
with chivalrous zeal they point to all the 
beauties of the scenery round ; and leaning 
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their back against a suspiciously damp 


patch on the wall, dilate on the “roomy: 


landing” on which you are standing. And 
so all through. The kitchen range, which 
afterwards possibly plays you any amount 
of tricks, is the most beautiful the female 
caretaker has ever used. The conservatory, 
in the end too draughty for your hardiest 
plants, the male caretaker assures you has 
been the means of his obtaining numerous 
prizes at the local flower show. Of all the 
mysteries of those strange people, the care- 
takers, nothing is so mysterious as their 
mendacious fidelity to their master, 

There is no doubt that the real way to 
go house-hunting is to do it by deputy. 
It saves trouble and wear and tear of soul 
and boots. Besides, there is the in- 
estimable advantage of having some one 
to revile over the inevitable defects which 
are found in a new house only after 
taking possession. My brother-in-law first 


put me up to this — that is, to house- 
hunting for him. He is none of your 
“ fifty-pound house holders,” but a regular 
top-weight—two hundred and fifty pounder, 
without his stables. 

He came down to my office, and pointed 
out to me that he must have a larger 


house, but that he did not want his name 
known in connection with his search, He 
convinced me, at the time, that this was 
very wise on his part, but now I believe 
his sole motive was to get me to do it for 
him, which convinces me still more of his 
wisdom ! 

In any case, I could not disoblige so 
influential and wealthy a relative, and I 
agreed to look over a few places quietly for 
him. Besides, there was a certain con- 
sequence in inspecting such mansions as he 
selected, “ with a view to taking them.” 

So taking his list and his umbralla—he 
said he knew the size of his carpets better 
in umbrellas than in feet—I sallied forth, 
and disturbed people at all imaginable 
times. I upset nursery teas and kitchen 
dinners ; I appeared at one house in the 
middle of a fashionable “at home,” and 
was ushered into the dining-room and had 
a cup of tea and a caviare sandwich before 
I could explain my errand. I tried to 
measure a school-room under the eyes of a 
severe governess and six young ladies, I 
was treated in some places like a duke; in 
others like a labour agitator. In some 
houses the lady or gentleman would show 
me round ; in others the gardener ; and in 
one case I was put in charge of a nurse- 
maid and two children, who asked me, on 





leaving, for pennies, And so I should 
have gone on till this day, for my brother- 
in-law could not make up his mind, and 
when he could my sister wouldn’t. How- 
ever, at last he gave me an opening to 
withdraw, and I took it. Not content 
with the houses ostensibly to let, he 
wanted me to go to the house of a mutual 
friend, and look over it without revealing 
my purpose. I believe he had a vague 
idea of making the man some tempting 
offer for it if it should prove suitable, 
which I knew it wouldn’t. “ Just measure 
the drawing-room with this,” he said, 
flourishing his umbrella. I pointed out to 
him that it would be a very difficult thing to 
explain, if I was caught standing on a chair 
probing the ceiling with an umbrella. He 
seemed rather hurt at my suggesting that 
it would be difficult to frame a reasonable 
request to be allowed to inspect the bed- 
rooms. Anyway, I refused to go, and I 
was never again asked to look over a 
house on his behalf. I think he sends 
clerk now—two hundred and fifty pound 
householders can do that sort of thing. 





THE VINTAGE OF THE MEDOC. 

THE best clarets are grown in the 
district called the Médoc, which is 
divided into the Haut Médoc and the Bas 
Médoe, and again subdivided into localities 
such as Pauillac, Margaux, St. Julien, and 
St. Estéphe. These names ara applied to 
the growths of the respective localities— 
and to a good deal besides. 

The Médoc is a long tongue of land which 
stretches north from Bordeaux between 
the sea and the rivers Garonne and 
Gironde. The name is believed to be 
derived from the Latin words “medio 
aque,” because this tongue is very nearly 
surrounded by water. It forms the 
northern extremity of that area of sand- 
hills and marshlands comprehensively 
called Les Landes, and to the peculiarity 
of its soil it owes some of the most } 
valuable vineyards in the world. Yet it 
is not what can be called fertile soil, being 
of a light pebbly character, and it is 
noticeable that the best wine is produced 
where the earth appears the most sterile, 
and in fact little better than stone-heaps, 

The vine flourishes best where the soil 
is too thin even to encourage weeds, and 
where the bushes are stunted. The 
reason is that in such places the earth 
retains the sun-heat long after sundown, 
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so that the work of fructification proceeds 
almost as steadily by night as by day. 
The surface of the Médoc is composed 
of sand and pebbles supposed to have been 
washed down by the mountain - torrents 
from the Pyrenees, and deposited ages ago 
on the sea margin. 

At what period in history the vine 
was introduced into France is somewhat 
uncertain. Pliny says that Helicon, the 
Helvetian, brought the vine from Rome 
into Gaul), but Plutarch says that the 
Gauls obtained the vine themselves when 
they invaded Italy in the third century 
before Christ. Other historians credit the 
Pheenicians with the gift, and others say 
that the culture of the grape was first 
learned through the ordinary channels of 
commerce, Once introduced, it is certain 
that it rapidly throve and extended in all 
directions, so much so that in the time of 
the Roman invasion it was regarded with, 
doubtless pretended, fear, as likely to cause 
a famine by taking the place which ought to 
be occupied by corn. But often as the lands 
of Gallia have been devastated, the vine 
has never ceased to thrive, and nowhere 
better than in the district of the Médoc. 

It is not a healthy district, for notwith- 
standing its stony soil and its altitude 
above the Garonne, it is full of marshes 
and stagnant pools. For this reason its 
numerous costly chateaux are occupied only 
for a short time each year during the 
vintage season. The resident population 
of peasantry and labourers is, nevertheless, 
considerable, each vineyard having a group 
of cottages for the accommodation of those 
permanently requized for the industry. 

The vine is cultivated in open fields, 
upprotected by walls and hedges, and a 
vineyard is by no means a picturesque 
object. The vine is trained along hori- 
zontal laths, attached to posts from one to 
two feet high, in long continuous lines 
with the best exposure to the sun, Four 
times a year the plough is drawn between 
the lines to turn over the soi], and the 
plough is drawn by oxen whore steady 
tread offers no injury to the plants. 

After five years the vine begins to 
yield, and the older it is, the better 
is the wine produced from its grapes. 
Some of the vines in the Médoc are said 
to be over two hundred years old. It 
is only when the grapes begin to ripen 
that any protection is provided. The 
worst enemies, curiously enough, are the 
dogs, which are very destructive, and to 
keep off whom temporary furze fences are 





placed round the viner. For protection 
from birds and thieves, watchers with guns 
are posted day and night. 

By the end of September the grapes 
should be ready for the vintage, and then 
the Médoc wakens from its lethargy and 
resounds from end to end with bustle and 
song. Then it is that the chateaux fill up 
with the proprietors of the vineyards and 
their friends, and that the peasants pour 
in from the surrounding country for em- 
ployment in the harvest. 

The vineyards are alive from morn to 
eve with men, women, and children, 
divided into gangs, each under a foreman 
who is responsible for the ingathering of 
a dozen or so of rows of vines. His charge 
is to see that the people stick to their 
work, that they cut no unripe grapes, and 
leave no ripe ones on the vines, that they 
leave none on the ground, and put no 
leaves or refuse into the baskets. The 
women and children do the picking, and 
with almost mechanical precision reject all 
decayed specimens. At every row is a 
cutter who cuts the bunches and places 
the fruit in a basket; to him comes regu- 
larly a man to take away the basket as it 
is filled, and to empty it into a headless 
cask ; when this cask is filled it is drawn 
by oxen to the cellars. 

The pay of the vintagers is good—about 
a franc and a half a day per map, and half 
that per woman and child, in addition 
to their food. The work lasts for two or 
three weeks, and it is a merry time while 
it lasts, songs and music filling the air both 
in the vineyards and at the presser. 

When the casks filled with the rich ripe 
fruit reach the cellars—long stone buildings 
without floors—they are emptied on to 
a horizontal lattice-work table. On this 
the grapes are rubbed by a skilled work- 
man in such a manner that the fruit drops 
through into a trough beneath, while the 
stalks remain to be thrown away. Treat- 
ment differs, but following the most general 
process the grapes which fall through the 
lattice-work are received in a trough which 
is on a slightly inclined plane, with a 
groove to permit the juice to run freely off 
into a receiver. Upon the bottom of this 
trough the fruit is spread evenly, and then 
three or four men with bare legs and feet 
begin to tread down the grapes, dancing 
to the sound of a fiddle as long as the 
grapes continue to be thrown in. 

This is wine-treading, and although 
machines have been often introduced to 
supersede it, and are, in fact, used in some 
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vineyards, the belief remains that a virtue 
exists in the human feet which no mere 
mechanical pressure can provide. This 
may seem odd, but it is readily explainable. 
The weight of the human body in rhythmic 
dance is quite sufficient to crush the grapes, 
while the human foot is sufficiently flexible 
not to crush the seeds, which contain an 
oi] injurious to the wine. 

It is held by some growers that crushing 
produces a more rapid and equable fermen- 
tation of the juice, although a lighter- 
coloured wine. Others maintain that it 
produces too much sediment, and that it 
is better to throw the unbroken grapes 
into the vat, and allow them to exude 
their juice in a natural process of fermenta- 
tion, That process takes about a fort- 
night, by which time the skins and seeds 
will have settled to the bottom of the vat. 
When the grapes are trodden it is only 
the juice which runs into the vat; but 
after the men are done dancing upon them, 
the skins and pulp are put into a mechanical 
press, where the remaining juice is squeezed 
out of them, and made into inferior wines. 

Whether it be the whole grape or the 
trodden juice which is put into the vats— 
huge oaken vessels standing in a row in 
the sheds—these are hermetically sealed, 
with, perhaps, a siphon to carry off the 
carbonic acid gas that may be generated. 
Two weeks is the usual time allowed in 
the vats, but the period varies, and may 
extend to four weeks, 

When fermentation is completed the 
liquor is run off into sixty-gallon casks, 
the contents of each vat being distributed 
over the casks, so that each cask receives 
a due proportion of the contents of each 
vat, and none receives all the top, all the 
middle, or all the bottom of a vat. 

We have spoken as if the grapes were 
always separated from the stalks before 
being trodden, or placed in the vate, but 
as a matter of fact this is not an invariable 
practice. Some authorities maintain that 
the stalks should not be separated—at any 
rate, when the grapes are over-sweet and 
require the addition of tannic acid to give 
strength and colour to the wine, or when 
it is desirable to lengthen the period of 
fermentation. A saccharometer deter- 


mines the approximate quantity of sugar 
in the “must,” and enables the wine- 
maker to decide whether to remove the 
stalks or retain them, or even—as in some 
rare cases—to add a little sugar. 

We will pass over the chemical process 
of fermentation, and come to the next 





industrial process in wine-making. This 
is the barrelling and bottling. 

The barrels must be of the best oak and 
the best make, for a bad barrel will spoil 
the best wine that was ever made. They 
have to be very carefully cleaned out, first 
with boiling water, and then with brandy, 
after which they are fumigated by means 
of a bit of lighted sulphur at the end of a 
rod run through the bung-hole. When 
thoroughly purified they are put in a row 
upon thick beams to protect them from 
the damp floor. After being filled with 
the new wine, they have to be constantly 
watched by the cellarman, who gauges 
regularly the evaporation, and replaces the 
exact quantity evaporated. This refilling 
is very frequent at first, but after a few 
months once a fortnight suffices. The 
bungs also have to be carefully watched, 
and the linen round them constantly 
changed, since any acid which the cloth 
absorbs may be imparted to the wine. 

By the month of March the first “‘rack- 
ing,” or drawing off, of the new wine is 
done. That is to say, the wine is led off 
by a siphon from the first cask to a new 
one, which has been as carefully cleansed 
and purified as the first. The siphon is 
used so that the wine may not come into 
contact with the air, The process is 
repeated in June and again in October, 
and each drawing off should be clearer 
than its predecessor. When the clarifying 
is not proceeding as it should, from any 
cause, some makers throw the whites of 
half-a-dozen eggs into the cask, others use 
gelatin, or some other clarifier, but nothing 
which can in any way injure the quality or 
colour of the wine. 

Sometimes, if the fermentation in the 
vats has been imperfect, a second fer- 
mentation will take place in the casks, the 
symptom of which will be the blowing out 
of the bung by the generation of carbonic 
acid gas. When this happens, the wine is 
promptly drawn off and passed through 
pipes immersed in boiling water to another 
barrel. This danger is incidental only to 
the first year. Second fermentation rarely 
occurs in the second year ; but in the second 
year the wine is racked off three times 
again. 

At the end of the third year the wine is 
ready for bottling, for it will not mature 
any more in wood after that term. Some 
wines mature much earlier. The bottling 
process is simple, but very great care has 
to be exercised with the corks, which 
are soaked in brandy before being forced 
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by an ingenious machine into the necks of 
the bottles. The bottles are then sealed 
or capsuled, and laid on their sides in the 
cellar, either to mature there, or to be 
presently packed into cases and shipped 
abroad. This is with regard to wines 
“ bottled at the chateau,” but of course the 
larger proportion of the claret consumed 
in this country is imported in wood and 
bottled here. 

A vintage does not always turn out as 
well as is expected and predicted at the 
time of bottling, Sometimes a wine 
which promised well fails to. mature its 
virtues in bottle, and sometimes a wine of 
which not much was expected developes 
great qualities, 

The most abundant crops have not, as a 
rule, produced the most famous vintages, 
but the year 1875 produced the largest 
crop ever yielded in the Médoc, and no 
better wine has been made since. The 
year 1868 was also one of an exceptionally 
abundant crop, but the wine of that year 
is not classified higher than “fair.” The 
next year, 1869, yielded the largest crop 
till then known, and the wine has con- 
tinued to improve in quality, until what 
remains of it now commands a high price. 


In 1870 the quantity was moderate, and 


the quality good. In 1871, again, the 
crop was the smallest known for years, 
but the wine was of remarkable excellence. 
Then again, in 1873, the crop was still 
smaller, and the quality poor; while in 
1874 there was a tremendous vintage of 
splendid wine, which now commands the 
highest price in the market. 

To sum up later vintages, 1876 was a 
small crop and poor quality; 1877 was a 
fair crop and inferior quality; 1878 was 
the smallest crop since 1873, but the wine 
was excellent, some of it as good as 1875; 
1879 was a moderate crop of ordinary 
quality ; 1880 was a small crop which 
promised well in quality, but went worse ; 
1881 was a light crop of very good 
quality ; 1882 was a still smaller crop of 
very inferior quality; 1883 was a large 
crop of poor quality; 1884 was largely 
spoiled by mildew, and few of the wines 
came up to average quality. Since 1884 
the crops have been small, but the quality 
has been fair to good, and that of 1887 
especially is ranked as high as the vintage 
of 1875. 

In the Médoe, of course, it is only red 
wine which is produced. The Sauterne 
district is where the white wine is made, 
and there the vintage is much later than 





in the Médoc. There the grapes are 
not gathered until thoroughly sun-ripened. 
They are trodden with the feet as soon as 
they are picked, and the fermentation takes 
place in the barrels, which are kept con- 
stantly full. _The process takes about a 
month, when racking-off begins. Much 
racking is needed before the wine becomes 
sufficiently clear for first quality. Each 
vineyard usually makes three grades of 
wine at each vintage—‘Crime de téte” 
from the choicest and most carefully se- 
lected grapes ; ‘‘vin de téte” from the next 
picking, and “ Centre ” from the remainder 
of the crop. 

In the Médoc the vineyards are them- 
selves classified according to merit, and 
very capricious is Nature in distributing 
her favours, It is curious to remark how 
a few paces only may separate the birth- 
place of priceless wines and that of name- 
less “claret.” The several “ crus,” or vine- 
yards, are thus classified by the wine 
experts of Bordeaux in order of merit : 

First crus: Chateau-Lafitte, Pauillac ; 
Chateau - Margaux, Margaux; Chateau- 
Latour, Pauillac ; ChAteau-Haut-Brion. 

Second crus: Mouton, Pauillac ; Rauzan- 
Ségla, Margaux ; Rauzan-Gassies ; Léoville- 
Lascases, St. Julien; Léoville-Poyféré ; 
Léoville- Barton; Durfort- Vivens; Las- 
combes; Gruand-Larose-Sarg, St. Julien ; 
Gruand-Larose, St. Julien; Braune - Can- 
tenac ; Pichon-Longueville, Pauillac ; Pichon- 
Longueville-Lalande ;\ Ducru - Beaucaillou, 
St. Julien ; Cos-Destournel, St. Estéphe ; 
Montrose. 

Third crus : Kirwan, Cantenac ; Chiteau- 
d’Issan ; Lagrange, St. Julien; Langoa; 
Ciateau-Giscours, Labarde ; Malescot-Saint- 
Exupéry, Margaux ; Cantenac-Bronn, Can- 
tenac; Palmer; La Lagune, Ludon; 
Desmirail, Margaux; Calon-Segur, St. 
Estéphe ; Ferri¢re, Margaux; Marquis 
d’Alesme Becker. 

Fourth crus: Saint-Pierre, St. Julien ; 
Branaire-Duluc ; Talbot; Duhart-Milon ; 
Poujet, Cantenac ; La-Tour-Carnet ; Rochet, 
St. Estéphe ; Chateau-Beychevelle, St. 
Julien ; La Prieuré, Cantenac ; Marquis de 
Therme, Margaux. 

Fifth crus: Pontet-Canet, Pauillac; 
Batailley ; Grand-Pay-Lacoste ; Ducasse- 
Grand-Pay ; Lynch- Bages ; Lynch-Mousses; 
Dauzac-Labarde; Mouton d’Armailhacq ; 
Le Tertre, Arsac; Haut-Bages, Pauillac ; 
Pédesclant ; Belgrave, St. Laurent; Cam- 
ensac ; Cos-Labory, St. Estéphe; Clerc- 
Milon, Pauillac; Croizet-Bages ; Cantemerle, 
Macau. 
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This is the classification of the Chateau 
wines adopted by the Bordeaux Chamber 
of Wine Brokers in 1885, and considered 
to be a thoroughly just one. All the wines 
of these crus are good—for some palates 
those of the last two or three classes may 
be preferable to the first two—but the 
quality of the vintage, as we have seen, 
varies from year to year. Age is no test of 
value in the wines of the Médoc—or at least 
is not a sufficient test—unless the vintage 
was a good one. A large vineyard will 
produce as much as eight hundred casks of 
wine at each full vintage, but numbers of 
the small growers are content with even 
fifty casks as their year’s work. The price 
varies greatly with the reputation of the 
Chateau and the quality of the vintage. The 
wines of the first crus, for instance, will 
sell for fifty pounds per hogshead, or more, 
as soon as they are made, and the other 
growths run downwards according to merit 
and the state of the market, 

What, then, is Claret? It is a general 
name applied to all red wines imported 
from France, and to others which resemble 
them, imported from other countries—as 
Spanish, Portuguese, Australian, etc., 
clarets. The word itself is taken from 
the French—Vin Clairet, or clarified wine 
—but nowadays the larger portion of the 
wine drunk under the name of French 
claret is not the product of French grapes. 

A few figures will show this. In the 
vineyards of France the production of 
wine has fallen off within the last twenty 
years by about two-thirds, in consequence 
of the ravages of the phylloxera, and other 
diseases. In 1875 tha vintage yielded 
over seventy-eight millions of hectolitres of 
wine, but of late years the yield has 
averaged only about twenty-five millions. 
The area under vines is now about one- 
fourth less than it was even in 1880. On 
the other hand the importations of foreign 
wine into France—principally from Spain, 
Algeria, and Italy — have, since 1878, 
grown from half-a-million hectolitres to 
ten and ahalf million hectolitres, that is to 
say to nearly half the extent of the French 
crop. 

Again, while the vintage has decreased 
two-thirds, the exports have fallen off only 
one-third. How is this? Because the 
tenand a half million hectolitresof imported 
wines are blended with the “petits vins” of 
the French vineyards, which contain toolittle 
alcohol of their own to be fit to export. 
These thin wines are manipulated in some 
skilful way to acquire a perfume, and are 








then mixed with, say, stropg Spanish 
wines to bring them up to the required 
strength. The result is not altogether un- 
palatable, and possibly is wholesome 
enough ; but it is not Vin de Médoc, 

The manufacturing, blending, and 
maturing of wines is an enormous in- 
dustry, but it is conducted for the most 
part in the cellars of the ‘merchants of 
Bordeaux, and is altogether separated from 
what has been the object of this article to 
describe—the vintaging of the Médoc. It 
should be said that the owners of the 
chateau-vineyards, whose names are often 
misappropriated by the mixers, are very 
strongly opposed to the manipulation of 
foreign wines, now so common in France, 
and if they had their way, would put on 
such prohibitive tariff-duties as would 
stop the trade. Naturally they wish to 
preserve the reputations and sustain the 
values of their vintages, but the world 
apparently cannot get on without cheap 
claret,” and the clever French makers 
have proved themselves capable of pro- 
ducing all that is wanted, even when the 
Médoc is prostrate with black rot and 
mildew. 

Never mind if your shilling pint of “ St. 
Julien ” never saw St. Julien in its life— 
it is Vin Clairet all the same, and is not 
leas wholesome for having been grown 
under an African or a Spanish sun, Of 
course, there are some cheap ‘“‘clarets” 
which are not mingled grape juice, but 
vile chemical concoctions. Of such abomi- 
nations we have nothing to say, but that 
to avoid them one has only to deal with a 
respectable wine merchant, who derives his 
supplies from shippers of credit and repute. 

So great has the industry of wine-making 
become in France, apart from the vine- 
yards, that a project is in contemplation 
by some French capitalists to acquire large 
tracts of land in California, where the vine 
flourishes, and to grow wines there for 
shipment home to France for manufacture 
and re-export ! 
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CHAPTER V. 


Dr. WALSHAM and Nurse Magrath were 
agreed for once in their lives as to the 
mischief dons by Colonel Fortescue’s visit. 
It had thrown my recovery back for days, 
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80 I was assured. I think they were wrong. 
Some ill effects in the shape of exhaustion 
and a slight access of fever followed it 
certainly ; but, mentally and morally, it 
roused and braced me as nothing else could 
have done. I was alive again, thinking 
and planning for myself, conscious, so it 
seemed to me, for the first time in my life, 
om I had a self worth living and planning 
or. 

The clasp of those strong, brown fingers 
still thrilled warm through mine, The 
dark, kindly glance, resting on me with its 
look of chivalrous tenderness, had filled me 
with a cheering sense of comradeship, of 
hope and courage to meet the task that lay 
before me, 

Then the truth, and the shame of it, 
stung me to the soul. The words, the 
touch, the look were not for me, but for 
the dead woman whom I was robbing of 
her name and her place in the world. 

Why had not Colonel Fortescue found 
me out to be an impostor at once? Was 
there such a strong likeness between me 
and my unfortunate fellow-traveller as to 
deceive an old friend ? 

The glass stood so that by leaning for- 
ward I could see my reflection, and I sur- 
veyed myself critically on the spot. I 
remembered her cream-white complexion 
—mine was blanched now to somewhat 
the same tint; our hair and height were 
the same—but the eyes? Mine were 
certainly dark like hers, aud had the same 
thick curling lashes, now I came to look at 
them ; but the expression was as utterly 
different as was my straight mouth and 
square chin from her soft rosebud lips and 
dimples. I recalled her pathetic little lift- 
ings of her eyebrows and the pretty pout 
of her baby lips, and fancied how they 
would suit my commonplace features. _My 
face involuntarily assumed the appealing, 
pettish, childish expression with a resuls 
so comic that I broke into a laugh, and the 
face in the glass laughed back at me for 
the first time in my memory. Then the bare 
thought of nurse catching me practising 
simpers at my mirror made me blush all 
over in still more unfamiliar fashion, and I 
dropped back in my chair abashed and 
confused. 

It was the matron who broke in on my 
solitude. 

** More enquiries after you, Mrs. Vernon,” 
she said pleasantly ; ‘a lady visitor this 
time,” 

I started nervously. Colonel Fortescue’s 
anxiety that my presence there should be 





kept secret had impressed me uncomfort- 
ably. 

ej cannot see her. Don’t let her come.” 

“She need not, You are not the Mrs, 
Vernon she wants. She is quite an un- 
educated person in search of a missing 
friend of your name. It was merely a 
coincidence that you should be travelling 
on the same date. Her Mrs. Vernon is an 
elderly lady coming from the north of 
Ireland.” 

“T have no friends in Eagland—none, 
none, except Colonel Fortescue. He is the 
only person I can see. If anybody elsa 
comes pretending to know me, please 
—please keep them away,” I begged 
urgently. 

The matron raised her fine eyebrows 
slightly, but promised, and I tried to feel 
reassured, 

No one else came, and I began steadily 
to set about arranging a statement of my 
case to lay before Colonel Fortescue on his 


-next visit. 


Nurse, under protest and with many a 
caution, had procured me a note-b»0k and 
pencil, and I spent the long quiet hours in 
my great chair by the window writing 
down with painful care all that I could 
recollect of Mrs, Vernon and the details of 
our meeting ; stopping languidly now and 
then to watch the yellow leaves of my 
plane-tree swirling softly to earth. As 
to my own identity it seemed at first as if 
I could find any number of witnesses to 
prove it; but when I came to make a 
note of them they dwindled down to an 
unsatisfactory half-dozen. My own story 
of my early days would be disposed of by 
Dr. Walsham as a fiction, the invention of 
a diseased imagination. If I insisted on 
being Miss Margison, what more natural 
than for me to invent the whole of Miss 
Margison’s story !—so he would say, or I 
fancied so. And how could I contradict 
him? Aunt Hitty could not help me. Her 
friends wrote that she had failed rapidly 
since the death of her faithful Metty, and 
was fast becoming childish. None of the 
people about her had any personal know- 
ledge of me. My old schoolmistress had 
passed from my ken—dead likewise, most 
probably. The Tarrants were half-way to 
the Marquesas by this time. The char- 
woman, the few tradespeople I had dealt 
with in our different places of abode, two 
or three officers at the camp with whom on 
rare occasions I might have interchanged 
a word, the old gentleman to whom I gave 
up the house, these were absolutely all I 
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could count upon. Could they swear to 
me—to my face—my voice? My face had 
changed, the glass insisted on that. I 
must wait for my hair to grow, and the 
delicate, exotic look to wear off my 
complexion. As to my voice, they 
had heard it so seldom they might be 
forgiven for not recognising it. I could 
depend on no one! Unless—— If Colonel 
Fortescue elected to believe Dr. Walsham 
rather than me—if he refused to hear me 
out, and I could quite imagine him doing 
so; why, then there was one last desperate 
chance left me. I would appeal to Mr. 
Tom Vernon! He must know his wife, 
and I would dare him to look me in the 
face and claim me. 

Suppose he did! Suppose for some 
purpose of his own it was needful for him 
to silence or remove me. 

I grew so faint and sick at the thought 
that Nurse Magrath coming bustling in 
with my dinner, began to reproach herself 
vigorously with having been ten minutes 
later than usual in bringing it up. 

Nurse Magrath was full of her own 
affairs just then. Dr. Millar had bought 


& practice, and there was some talk of 
marriage at Christmas. 


Her time was up 
at the hospital, but as they were short- 
handed she had consented to stay on for 
a few weeks longer. A doubtful boon to 
the patients, I should say. She went 
about smiling absently to herself, making 
the most appalling blunders, her pretty 
blue eyes dreamily fixed on the future, 
her soul absorbed in the decision between 
the rival merits of a white - paint -and - 
spindle-legged Queen Anne drawing-room 
or something Japanese, all bamboo and 
chrysanthemums, 

“ Nurse, do you remember my being 
brought in here? How was I dressed ?” 

“Dressed? Little at all of that you 
were. Your black gown was in ribbons, 
torn in dragging you out of the smash, 
and your underclothes soaked with blood 
and mud. You were badly cut about your 
arms and shoulders, but you mended before 
you knew anything about that. Every- 
thing had to be cut off you; there wasn’t a 
rag worth keeping except your shoes and 
your fur cloak. Somebody found that 
lying near you and wrapped you in it, and 
a lady lent you her rug.” 

“* Hadn’t I a pocket ?” 

“To be sure you had. It’s in the 
drawer over there, safe enough. You have 
the key.” 

Norse unlocked and pulled out the 





drawer, which she placed on a chair beside 
me. It contained the trinkets they had 
taken off me and a few other things. The 
pocket was rolled up at the back. It was 
an old-fashioned stout linen one which I 
used to wear when travelling—unmarked, 
unfortunately. I had made it in haste 
before leaving the Tarrants. It still held 
my purse, containing literally all my 
worldly wealth, the savings of seven years, 
which I had drawn out of the Post Office, 
also the cash for the last cheque, My 
smaller purse, in which I carried my loose 
change, must have been in my dress pocket 
or my bag, and was lost for ever. Then I 
came upon Mrs. Vernon’s russia-leather 
pocket-book. I looked into it, English 
notes for forty-five pounds, a slip of paper 
with the departures of the trains from 
Paris neatly written down, and some French 
silver — that was all. Had I lost the 
bundle of papers which she entrusted to 
me, or had I dreamt them? No, there 
they were in the drawer, and beneath 
them a small object on which I pounced 
with a cry of delight. How could I have 
forgotten it! My own little old pocket 
Bible. It had been Aunt Hitty’s, and 
perhaps her mother’s before her, and she 
had given it to me when her eyes grew too 
feeble to read the small print. Its red 
leather covers were rounded at the corners 
with years of wear, and the yellow blank 
pages at each end covered with faint hand- 
writing in ink brown with age, the register 
of births and marriages of generations of 
Howarths and Margisons, down to the 
wedding of ‘Richard Margison and his 
first cousin, Elizabeth Howarth,” and my 
own ill-starred birth the year after. Here 
was a proof, clear and certain. I tried it 
on nurse forthwith. 

“Look here, nurse. Look at this Bible. 
Do you see the name in it?” 

Nurse gaz3d at it amiably and unin- 
terestedly for 2 moment. 

“ Elizabeth Margison! Who's that? 
Ah, the poor creature that was killed. I 
suppose it was picked up and shoved in 
amongst your things in the confusion.” 
She turned it over and over thoughtfully, 
as if working out some problem, then 
looked up at me suddenly and eagerly, 
her eyes sparkling with some new idea. 
“Tve been puzzling and puzzling, and I 
do believe I see it now!” she cried, 
“That ruche, you know—it’s just Liberty 
= cut on the cross and frayed out, and 
then——” 


I dropped back in my chair discouraged, 
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and told her she might replace the drawer 
and leave me. I should want nothing 
more. She only waited to borrow the 
bodice of an evening dress, and danced 
away beaming. 

I looked at the papers on my lap unhope- 
fully. I was to read them and take them 
to a lawyer, I remembered, so languidly I 
unfastened the ribbon round them and 
commenced to examine them indifferently. 

A little bundle of notes and bills ap- 
parently, rolled inside some folded news- 
papers. I took up the innermost papers. 
They were a collection of shop and hotel 
bills, neatly pinned together. One was 
headed with the name of an hotel at South- 
ampton; the items were supper, beds, 
breakfast, and luncheon for two, with 
extras — bedroom fire, bath, chocolate. 
Then came a draper’s bill for a dressing- 
gown, some cambric handkerchiefs, and a 
travelling rug; another for eau-de-cologne, 
sal volatile, and hairpins, both from 
Southampton shops, and one stamped 
with the same date as the hotel bill. 
Then followed a very lengthy account 
from an hotel in Guernsey, and on the back 
of this was noted, in a neat foreign hand, 
some other items—railway and steamboat 
tickets, cabs, fruit, and porters. At the 
bottom, in the same hand, “ Received, 
Josephine Simon,” and on an extra slip of 
paper, pinned like a wrapper round the 
whole, ‘An account of money expended 
by me, Josephine Simon, for my mistress, 
Mrs. Vernon, on the eighth of November 
and during the following week. Very 
important,” 

I could make nothing of it. Of two 
other scraps of paper, one had been 
crumpled up and straightened out again, 
its edges were scorched, and some wood 
ashes shook out of it; both were undated 
and unsigned, on common note-paper, and 
in the writing of an uneducated woman. 


“ Madam,” the first began, “as a true 
though unknown friend I write to warn 
you of the awful consequences of your 
rash action. All the county is against you 
for leaving your husband and your dear 
little child, who is safe now in the care of 
her aunt and her excellent nurse. As for 
you, you need never show your face here 
again. Keep away, it will be safest 
for you, and keep F. E. with you if you 
don’t want murder to be done when he and 
your husband meet.” 


On a blank space at the end I read: 





“Four or five similar notes were received 
by Mrs. Vernon in the course of the fol- 
lowing month, but were unfortunately 
destroyed by her in justifiable oe 

“ce ” 

The second ran : 


“ WapAM,—Your husband is trying for 
a divorce. Let him get it. Don’t you be 
induced to interfere. I tell you this for 
your good. He’s going about like a mad- 
man, swearing to spoil that pretty face of 
yours if ever he gets the chance. He’s a 
man of his word. Let him get rid of you, 
and he'll forget all that has happened, and 
you can marry F’. E. respectably. 

“You don’t want to be made to come 
to England and be put in a witness-box, 
do you? Keep away quiet and safe, and 
let things take their chance. Your humble 
but true friend.” 


The newspapers might give me a key 
to this curious story. There were two 
London daily papers and a Society journal. 
This, having the earliest date, I opened 
first, A marked column was folded out- 
wards, 

* An exciting romance of county society 
reached its dénouement on Wednesday 
last at the Liantwych Hunt Ball. We 
for obvious reasons refrain from doing 
more than sketch the outline at present, 
but we promise our readers the full and 
most piquant details in our next number. 
It is an open secret that the cause of the 
absence of a certain young and beautiful 
lady patroness was not unconnected with 
the mysterious disappearance of one of the 
gentlemen acting as stewards from the 
scene of festivity. There is a story of a 
nots delivered by an unknown hand ; of a 
carriage ordered in haste from the ‘Vernon 
Arms’; of a veiled lady and her maid being 
found in waiting at a certain gate on the 
London road, We are in possession of 
full particulars.” 

The London papers contained the 
sequel, Two vicious black dashes were 
scored against a column headed ‘‘ Law 
Intelligence”; underneath, ‘ Probate, 
Divorce, and Admiralty Division”; and 
lower still, ‘Vernon v, Vernon and 
Espinal.” 

I had so far identified myself with the 
name that the sight made me start and 
shrink, and it was with a conscious, half- 
guilty feeling that I read on. 

The case was evidently one of im- 
portance, from the number of counsel 
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engaged in it, and the length at which it 
was reported. 

An eminent Q.C. made the opening 
speech for the petitioner, Mr. Thomas St. 
Clair Vernon, of Llantwych Castle — 
Colonel Fortescue’s ‘Tom Vernon” !—who 
had married about five years previously 
Léonie, only child of Mr. Edward Freeling, 
a wealthy West Indian merchant. It was 
a marriage of affection, so the learned 
counsel declared. He would not disguise 
the fact that there had been some trifling 
dissensions caused by money matters after 
the death of Mr. Freeling, but he was 
prepared to show that the union was a 
perfectly happy one till the appearance at 
Llantwych of the co-respondent, Francis 
Espinal, son of an old friend of Mrs. 
Vernon’s father. 

Divorce cases were strange reading to 
me, Months and years had passed with- 
out my opening a newspaper while I was 
with the Tarrants. The Major saw the 
papers at the mess, and his wife never 
read anything but Madame Somebody’s 
weekly journal of dress and fashion, I 
was as ignorant as a child of the world 
and its sorrowful ways, and as the story 
went on I dropped the sheet, and covering 
my hot cheeks with my hands, wondered 
what woman, innocent or guilty, could 
stand such an inquisition and live. 

Her servants, the guests she had 
welcomed under her roof, the neighbours 
she had lived amongst as friends, all called 
up in long array, each with his small atom 
of mud in readiness to cast on her fair 
fame, Every action of hers — foolish 
enough, many of them, I could well believe 
—watched and commented on bya regiment 
of household spies, who jested and tattled 
in the servants’ hall about her walks with 
Mr. Espinal in the rose garden, her long 
twilight rides with him through the country 
lanes, the gifts he was supposed to send 
her, the constant notes passing to and fro 
through the maid’s untrustworthy hands. 
Mr. Espinal had established himself in the 
neighbourhood, and had made no secret of 
his admiration for the lady, and his un- 
disguised contempt for her husband. He 
had been heard to threaten him on more 
than one occasion, Mr, Vernon went in 
terror of him, so Miss Honor Vernon 
swore. 

She was Mr. Vernon’s sister, and the 
real head of the household at Llantwych 
Castle, and the greater part of the second 
day was taken up with her evidence. She 
gave it with spiteful readiness; I could 





picture her as I read, a sour, domineering 
shrew—and I believe I only did her 
justice; yet through all the spite against 
her beautiful, foolish sister-in-law, which 
embittered every sentence, I was struck 
with the note of absolute honesty. She 
took care that her evidence should be not 
only the truth, but the whole truth, and 
her admissions under cross - examination 
were appalling. If his wife had been bad, 
extravagant, and unfaithful, not a rag of 
Mr. Vernon’s character as a husband or a 
gentleman remained to him when his sister 
left the witness-box. 

With that the second scene of the pitiful 
tragi-comedy closed, leaving the large and 
fashionable audience on the tip-toe of 
suspense, while the court adjourned for a 
week to allow for enquiries to be made 
after a certain Fanny Burridge, Mrs. 
Vernon’s maid, an important witness, who 
for some reason had not appeared when 
summoned. 

There the story ended for me, No 
other paper was enclosed. My first im- 
pulse was to ask nurse to get me a file of 
the ‘Times ” of the date. I was sure it 
could be had for money. Then I thought 
of the explanations involved, of Colonel 
Fortescue’s wish for secrecy. He must 
help me, then, Always Colonel Fortescue 
—ah me! This was the woman he took 
me for! My cheeks flamed with vicarious 
shame ; I sprang from my chair and paced 
the room impatiently, eager to start out 
into the world again, and by my own self, 
and for my own sake, to set about the 
righting of this story of grievous wrong. 

My courage was short-lived. Faintness 
and fever followed, and a night of suffer- 
ing through which, as I stared blankly 
into the darkness, there rose again and 
again before my eyes a vision of Mrs. 
Vernon’s silly, sweet, innocent face, and 
her childish voice asked again: ‘Do I 
look as if I had been very wicked?” 
“No, no!” I cried, half aloud, “T’ll not 
believe it—or I'll hear your side first, at 
any rate !” 

When was I to have the chance? 
Colonel Fortescue gave no sign: Day 
after day slipped by and brought neither 
letter nor message. Flowers were sent, but 
with no name attached, only a business-like 
direction with the florist’s address thereon. 
I wondered at first, then grew sick with 
disappointment, The sense of an unful- 
filled duty began to oppress me. I exa- 
mined and re-examined the papers to see 
what I could gather for myself, and by 
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degrees and dimly some light began to 
dawn on me. I began to imagine a 
possible defence, to perceive how little 
much of the evidence really amounted to, 
and to notice how much that was hearsay 
had to be repressed. 

My brief acquaintance with Mrs. Vernon 
enabled me to understand how, between a 
hot-headed, reckless lover and a cruel, 
cowardly husband, she was bound to com- 
promise herself and make the very worst of 
the situation. Miss Vernon’s sharp tongue 
had cut two ways, and showed that, 
whether sinning or not, she was sinned 
against sorely. I put the papers away 
carefully, wondering what the anonymous 
letters could mean, and why Josephine 
thought them and the bills “most im- 
portant.” Who was she? Josephine! 
The name came back to me in a flash of 
recollection. It was she who had instigated 
and arranged Mrs. Vernon’s fatal journey 
home—Josephins, who had married the 
courier so inopportunely. Of course; some 
one in charge of the poor, hapless little 
woman who had directed her comings and 
goings jast as I should have found myself 
doing. Where was she now? If I could 
but have koown where Mrs. Vernon had 
travelled from! Perhaps I might discover 
the hotel at which she had stayed in Paris, 
Might there be any mark or label on the 
boxes? I examined them closely. One 
was large and English made, the other a 
tall grey French article. No maker’s name 
within or without, and every vestige of 
luggage label carefully cleaned away by the 
conscientious hospital scrubber. Kitty 
and I had gone over the contents pretty 
thoroughly, Chiffons and ornaments in 
plenty, but no letters or papers, not even a 
book. A bonnet and a hat had the address 
of two different French milliners inside; 
but that was all. 

Would Colonel Fortescue never come? I 
should soon be well enough to leave the 
hospital, and perhaps lose sight of him for 
ever. Perhaps that was what he intended. 
Perhaps by some unimagined way he had 
guessed the truth, and was designedly 





avoiding me. He would be sorry for me ; 


he would take the gentlest way of letting 
me see that my deception was discovered. 
He would give me a chance of laying down 
my borrowed identity and slipping back to 
life as Elizabeth Margison once more. 


“Sitting in the dark!” exclaimed Kitty, 
bustling in fresh and rosy from her hour's 
exercise. ‘“ Why would you not let them 
light up? And crying! Yes, I see the 
tear-marks on your pillow. And your tea 
all cold and horrid! I'll make you some 
fresh in a jiffy.” 

Nurse bustled about and made up the 
fire, then ministered unto me with fresh 
tea and toast, chattering briskly the while. 

“Ob, I wish you had been with me. It 
was delightful out! People are all be- 
ginning to come back to town again. And 
the winter things in the shop windows are 
lovely.” She discoursed at length for a few 
minutes anent fur-trimmed costumes and 
the proper position of an aigrette; and I 
let my thoughts wander. “So I took a 
’bus to the Stores,” she was saying when 
I recalled them. ‘‘ Who do you think I 
saw? Iwas going up to the Boots, you 
know, in tha lift, and he was going up to 
the Guns and Portmanteaux, so we both 
went on to the Refreshments and had 
some coffee and cakes. He said he knew 
me directly ; but it might have been the 
uniform. He wanted to know how you 
were, and said I was to tell you he had a 
reason for not coming again to the hospital ; 
and then he asked when you were going 
out, and I said in a week or two; and 
then he asked where you meant to stay, 
and I said I didn’t know ; and then he said 
might he recommend some rooms. He 
would see after them and write to moe if 
they were to be had, and I said he might. 
We had quite a nico long talk. He had 
never quite understood howill you had been, 
or how horrid old Walsham was——” 

“ Kitty, do stop. Who are you talking 
about?” 

“Why, haven’t I been telling you all 
this time? Colonel Fortescue, to be sure.” 
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